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THANKSGIVING DAY MESSAGE 





WALTER JACOB, Ph.D., Director el dee age el 
When one sees the world of green turn to brilliant reds and yellows 
shedding beneath each tree and bush a colored aura that bathes us as 
we walk it; when the grass beneath our feet turns to a carpet of multi- 
hued fallen leaves; when the hard red apples are harvested and the 
orange tinted pumpkin waits for eyes and mouth, the land is alive with 
a fullness and the air with a brilliance that lifts the worst of us to 
loftier planes. This is the season of fulfillment, the reason for the in- 
dustrious winter, the spring sowing, and the toil of summer. The abun. 
dance about us seeps through all our senses and we know there has been 


purpose in our efforts and goodness in our lives. 


All of us at The Training School have made this satisfaction we 
feel possible. We rest; we begin our duties and our projects; we labor 
for long months; and we, too, see the results that lend the encourage- 
ment to future exertions and that refill our spiritual reservoir. Many 
have a different timing of the seasons before their harvest comes and 
some take years for the cycle to complete itself; but to all who labor 


must come rewards and at that harvest time we all know Thanksgiving. 


Our year has been a good one filled with sunshine and rain in ex- 
cellent proportions and with comradeship and team work that gives us 
adequate cause to kneel and offer our prayers of Thanksgiving. We are 
fortunate people, honored by the opportunity to work where the harvest 
is so greatly appreciated and the fruits of that harvest are so especially 
fine. Our boys and our girls extend to you their hope that your harvest 
is as full and satisfying as theirs. Whatever may be upon your table on 
Thanksgiving Day, remember that here, too, the Spirit of Thankfulness 
reigns supreme and here, too, we make our prayers of thankfulness to 


the same God above us all. 
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INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS WHICH 
AFFECT LEARNING FOR EDUCABLE 
MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 

IN HOME ECONOMICS 


CLARA MIDDLETON SUTTON, 





Instructor, Home Economics 


B.S. (Elem. Ed.) Education Department 
‘ : The Training School 
B.S. (Home Ec.) Vineland, New Jersey 
PREFACE 


The writer bases her thesis on the experiences gained in teaching 
children in various subjects for several years; and her experiences in 
teaching educable mentally retarded, slow-learners, and emotionally 
disturbed children in home economics in The Training School at Vine- 
land, New Jersey. 

The classes for normal children were composed of gifted children. 
normal children, and slow-learning children. 

It is felt that any success which the writer may have had in teach- 
ing home economics to mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed 
children is due not only to her experiences and scholastic training in 
home economics, but also to her scholastic training in Elementary edu- 
cation and her experiences in working with normal children in academic 
areas throughout the twelve grades. She holds a B.S. degree in Elemen- 
tary Education and a B.S. degree in Home Economics. 


Harold A. Delp 
INTRODUCTION 


In 1955, in a summer school session in one of the leading colleges. 
Home Economists discussed their problems in teaching mentally re- 
tarded children. These instructors were from 22 states and Canada. Most 
of them were to begin teaching the mentally retarded for the first time. 
Some few had worked with the mentally retarded for part of a schooi 
term. Very few had worked with them for one or more years. They had 
been trained to teach normal junior and senior high school youngsters, 
but had no experience teaching or working with primary and elemen- 
tary children. They were somewhat confused when confronted with the 
mentally retarded in the classroom. They were not sure what the chil- 


dren could be expected to learn, and were concerned about what to do 
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when methods and techniques designed for the normal child failed to 
fit the needs of the mentally retarded child. 

Knowing the potentialities of the normal girl and how she thinks 
and learns, one can readily get a picture of the mentally retarded child 

where she compares or deviates from the normal. This picture 
should help a teacher in her classroom planning for either child. In 
ihe educable mentally retarded child one can sce, as if in slow motion. 
problems that crop up with the normal child which can so easily be 
hidden by her actions or her ability to explain away the problem with 
words. This ithe mentally retarded child cannot do. In observing this 
child in slow motion, one can more readily see the cause of the problem, 


where to begin and how to correct it. 


All instructors should have actual experiences in working with both 
the normal and the mentally retarded child if she is to have a better 
understanding of either. If more of the methods and techniques, love 
and understanding in teaching the mentally retarded child were used 
when needed in teaching the normal child, there would be less failures 
in the classroom. 

THE EFFECT OF VARIOUS FACTORS ON 
THE DEGREE OF LEARNING FOR THE EDUCABLE 
MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Metiops AND TECHNIQUES. In The Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey, the educable mentally retarded child in home economics — boy 
or girl is taught by many of the same methods and techniques which 
the writer used in teaching third, fourth, and fifth grade normal chil- 
dren. Observation has shown that in many instances there is not a very 
wide variation of differences in their manner of thinking or in perform- 


ing tasks. In some instances, these children more nearly reach the level 


of performance of normal junior and senior high school children and. 


under the circumstances, are approached as though they are normal 
children. In other words, they are taught according to the way they re- 
spond to specific situations and experiences. They range from 12 to 20 
in chronological ages, 7 to 12 in mental ages, and 44 to 85 in I.Q.’s. 
Four children are considered low normal. With this range one can read- 
ily see that there will be quite a difference in individual performances. 


The children are grouped according to their motor, emotional, and 


mental abilities, and, as nearly as possible, their chronological ages. 
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Although these children generally perform on a low level, they are 
less frustrated when they are helped to perform on higher levels in par- 
ticular areas when capable, although the area is usually thought of as 
that for normal children and closed to the mentally retarded. 

For a better understanding of these children, an instructor should 
be familiar with the normal third or fourth grader. She should be fam- 
iliar with primary, elementary, and secondary methods of teaching and 
should be creative enough to break them down to suit the children’s 
needs. This is also true for the instructor in home economics, because 
most of her pupils will perform on these levels. 

In techniques and methods, one should remember that repetition 
is very essential but can become monotonous unless the same idea can 
be presented in a variety of ways. If a child is to learn a slip stitch, she 
can begin by hemming a towel which she has embroidered. Her next 
step can be hemming an apron on three sides and the apron ties by 
hand. The project is different but the slip stitch is the same. 


ReapiNess. In preparing primary children for a reading program, 
there is need for a readiness program. Much of this same readiness pro- 
gram with its same methods and techniques are necessary for many of 
the educable mentally retarded children who are beginning home eco- 
nomics for the first time, or who are beginning a new school term. 

This readiness program may be accomplished through movies, 
T.V., film strips, slides, pictures, experiments, group discussions, field 
trips, and programs. Most of this must be in concrete form if it is to be 
effective. Enough time must be allowed for readiness, or the child does 
not seem to learn. 

In The Training School, it has taken more than a vear to bring 


some children to the point where they are ready to learn some or any 


phase of home economics. For some children, the actual preparation of 
foods has meant nothing more than . . . in the children’s own words 
.. “having fun,” “a chance to eat,” “treats,” or “just like a party.” 


They cared nothing about the correct methods of preparing foods nor 


actually learning how to cook. 

It was fun to watch the mixer whirl, but !t mattered not why nor 
how the ingredients were mixed nor the amounts used. It was like a 
party to have the punch. They were not interested in the kinds of ingre- 
dients needed to make it. Often at the end of a lesson they could not re- 
member what they did even though they had fun. After a period of six- 
teen months some of these children can bake easily made cookies by a 
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recipe with little or no help, while others are just reaching the point of 
being ready to learn to cook. Yet, all along there have been evidences 
that particular children can learn simple cookery. 

Many times a beginner in sewing should begin her activities by re- 
verling to primary methods of teaching sewing and art in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades, even if it means sewing cards, yarns, and 
hig needles. This should be taught in a way that is not painful if chil- 
dren are to learn to like to do effective sewing. Yet this readiness sewing 
program should have a meaning for the children. Maybe the sewing card 
is to be used as a picture for a room, a calendar, or as a gift for a small! 
sister or brother. 

During the readiness program, the children should be observed 
closely at all times when they are not aware of it. The instructor should 
look for pocsibilities of developing activities and for clues that may in- 
dicate the needs of the children. 

Love, affection, and understanding affect the attitude of the chil- 
dren toward their projects. They need the constant approval of their in- 
structors and will constantly seek it. They will not mind ripping out. 
making over, nor correcting mistakes if they know that the instructor 
understands their problems, and if something constructive is found in 


what they try to do. They are often aware of their shortcomings and 


need encouragement and security. 


PLANNING Activities. By using many of the techniques and methods in 
primary and elementary planning, and by knowing the children’s inter- 
ests, mentally retarded children can be taught to plan their activities in 
home economics. They will begin to evaluate their own work. Based on 
previous pleasant experiences and accomplishments, they will enjoy 
reaching out for more difficult tasks and activities. If properly directed. 
ihis “reaching out” becomes a game which children find very satisfying 
providing they can sometimes win. Ask questions about their work. 
“What would you like to do next?” “Why?” “How do you think it car 
he done?” “What are some things you should know in order to accom- 
plish your aim?” 

Normal children are more capable of helping themselves, therefore 
teachers and parents are more apt to accede to their wishes. With edu- 
cable mentally retarded children the teacher must do intensive plan- 
ning, use up more of her own erergy, and stand by to give help and 
encouragement. Because the results of the children’s planning is not al- 
ways what the teacher expects or would like, she is sometimes discour- 
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aged and thinks that it is useless for the children to try. Normal 
children often have time limits set for the completion of their work or 
activities. Time limits can be very confusing to mentally retarded chil- 
dren. However, they should be taught to use their time wisely. 

An instructor should welcome the student’s desire to want to help 
decide what she will teach. The planning and activities should begin 
when children begin asking questions about them. The questions may be 
quite simple but are indications of interest. Some few children may have 
reached their level so far as going higher on the achievement scale, but 
are still capable of learning on the horizontal plane of the level they 
have reached. They begin to recognize the fact that they are learning. 
More and more they forget to say, “I can’t learn that,” but say, “Let me 
try. Maybe I can learn it. I learned the other.” With this satisfaction 
of something accomplished, of knowing that they can be useful, a cer- 
tain degree of happiness is gained. 

It has been said, “These are our most loving and forgiving chil- 
dren. Their great desire is to be liked and to be able to do something 
for someone else.”” Home economics instructors can do much for edu- 
cable mentally retarded children in helping them to help others and 
thus receive the love and attention that they so much need and want. 
So much of the children’s success will depend on their ability to plan 
and execute their ideas. 


Instructors should think of mentally retarded children as those who 
are capable of learning something and then try to find out what this 
“something” is. This calls for experimentation but can prove very in- 
teresting. 


EQUIPMENT. Because most mentally retarded children suffer from de- 
fective eyesight, poor hearing, or very little motor control, they should 
be supplied with the very best in equipment and materials. If children 
have poor control of their finger muscles, they are hampered if they 
must use cheap or dull scissors — scissors which are too heavy, or 
needles too small for holding and threading. The use of poor equipment 
causes additional frustration to children and may tend to cover up their 
real problems in learning. Materials for beginners should be plain in- 
stead of figured if children are to clearly observe their work. Children 
should not be made to feel that in practice work materials are wasted. 
In some instances it is better to assure the children that the materials 


are useful only for practice work. This relieves the feeling that they are 


ruining something and allows them to relax while learning. 
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Sometimes it is best that materials and equipment be controlled by 
the school or institution. This would help to eliminate waste and give 
each child the advantage of having what she needs for an activity. It 
would also assure the kinds of materials and equipment needed at a 
particular time. Each child should be permitted some kind of owner- 
ship in the classroom although everything is kept at school. She may 
have her own sewing box which may be nothing more than a shoe box 
equipped with a needle book or pin cushion, a pin box, spool of basting 


thread, thimble, and pair of scissors. 


If at all possible, each child should have a pair of scissors for her 
own use while she works. If this cannot be done. then not more than 


two children should share one pair of scissors. 


In foods, the same is true. Good equipment must be used if the best 
results are to be obtained. It is hard at best for a child to learn to set a 
heat control device, but almost impossible to learn to regulate one 
which does not indicate the correct heat. This may cause a failure in 
baking and result in the child developing a defeatest attitude. 


TEACHER PERSONALITY AND TRAINING: 
THEIR EFFECT ON THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 
AS COMPARED TO THE NORMAL CHILD 


The effective teacher constantly searches for methods and tech- 
niques that best fit the needs of each child within the group. She does 
not content herself by relying on certain methods and then give up when 
these methods fail to reach a child’s problem. The personality of the 


instructor plays an important part in the way she will help the child with 


her problems. 


It has been agreed that in working with educable mentally re- 
tarded children, there are certain traits which are necessary for the well- 
being of the teacher as well as for her pupil. These traits are genuine 
love for children, sympathy, impartiality, tenderness, patience, imagin- 
ation, a good sense of humor, and a substantial educational background. 
More effective teaching is done in proportion to the teacher’s ability to 
know the child and from the natural love that she has for any child. 
But the “love factor” is often omitted from teaching. The normal child 
can survive this lack of love more easily than the mentally retarded 


child. 
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In all areas of learning, the normal child deviates from a standard 
pattern or method of learning. The mentally retarded child is even more 
of a non-conformist. An instructor should constantly be aware of indi- 
vidual needs and so plan her work that each child is benefited. This 
does not, necessarily mean that she will work individually with each 
child every day, but in working with a group the needs of each child 
are met. This demands patience, understanding. and curiosity. 

A teacher should take the time to study and know the child. She 
must know the child’s likes and dislikes, her home life. her problems 
both large and small. The teacher of the mentally retarded child must 
have more patience . . . patience to try and try again and wait for re- 
sults. Patience enough to stand by when necessary and keep hands off 
until the child asks for help. She must be creative enough to devise her 
own methods and techniques when known methods and techniques fail. 
To obtain appreciable results, she must be able to do clinical teaching 
based on the child and her record. 

Take for example the girl who came to The Training School with 
emotional problems, yet fighting for recognition. This girl was classi- 


fied as slow normal. In academic subjects and in home economics, she 


could have easily surpassed her immediate classmaies; but instead, she 
was shy, passive, and restrained. She did not ask for help when it was 
needed but would sit until someone in her class noticed her need. On the 
other hand, she would steal, defy her instructors and house-parents. 
and do things to excite her classmates . . . such as tearing up important 


papers and coming late to class. 

Her clinical report indicated that her greatest need was someone 
who would believe in her and understand her problems; someone who 
would understand that she stole money from a classmate because she 
wanted her friendship, or broke a window to prove that she was not 
afraid. She was seeking approval! in the only way she knew. 

Time was lost in trying to do constructive classroom teaching with 
this girl until she was helped in solving some of her pressing emotional 
problems. This was done by helping her to develop a betteg concept of 
herself and more trust in other people, and by doing the things she liked 
and at which she was more likely to succeed. 

This girl was given private therapy by the home economics instruc: 
tor who was in a position to study the girl closely. A home economic 
instructor’s training in home making and family living should be very 
helpful in teaching the mentally retarded. 
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A real chance to succeed in her activities was given this girl. At 
first, she was assigned to activities which the instructor was sure that 
she could perform. As she gained courage her activities were gradually 
increased in difficulty. But the chief aim was to make the classroom a 
pleasant one for this girl. A successful attempt was made to establish 
a good relationship between the girl and her instructor first, then grad- 
ually draw her into the circle of her classmates. 

Today, the girl is happy and takes an active part in home making 
activities. 

In home economics, a course which should teach people how to live 
together in harmony, children usually talk with each other while they 
participate in such activities as sewing, ironing, etc., when they are not 


aware that the instructor is listening. They sometimes discuss problems 
which worry them. The instructor has a wonderful opportunity not of- 
ten afforded other instructors to listen without commen: unless neces- 
sary to what is being said and get an excellent idea of what really 


worries the child. 


THOUGHTS AND ACTIONS OF PEOPLE IN GENERAL: 
THEIR EFFECT ON TEACHER AND PUPIL 

A good teacher of normal children will not always make a good 
teacher for the mentally retarded child. She may lack the patience 
necessary for guiding these slow but willing minds along paths of 
learning that will fit them for a more useful life. Well-trained teachers 
are needed for the normal child, but even more so are they needed for 
the mentally retarded child. 

Many who are not familiar with mentally retarded children regard 
them as “crazy.” They seem to think that any teacher who is interested 
in teaching these children is either a poor teacher or is looking for an 
easy job. This is far from true, for the job is not an easy one. Others 
think that mentally retarded children do not have deep feelings and 
therefore, they discuss the children within hearing distance. These chil- 
dren resent being the topic of conversation and study unless some logi- 
cal reasons can be given. 

As an example of this, the girls in Home Economics recently com- 
plained because some visitors talked about their abilities within their 
hearing. Gradually these girls were taught that visitors like to see how 
they work or what they make so that the visitors could go back to their 
own schools and communities and do a better job in teaching other girls 
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and boys. They were encouraged to show their classroom work, explain 
how or why they made certain things, or to talk about their plans for 
future classroom activities. This not only brought happiness and greater 
understanding, but helped to motivate classroom work and create a 
feeling of usefulness within the pupil. 


CONCLUSION 


Teaching Home Economics to mentally retarded children is neither 
a waste of time nor an easy task. 

Practices, methods and techniques of primary, elementary, and 
secondary education should be combined in order to successfully teach 
mentally retarded children. 

Home economic instructors should do a certain amount of academic 
instruction no matter how closely integrated the units of work may be 
with that of the academic area. 

Success in teaching Home Economics to mentally retarded children 
depends on whether or not it has a meaning for the child in her daily 
living. The activities should provide more than “busy work.” They 
should help the child succeed in the kind of activity best suited to her 
abilities. 

Educable mentally retarded children should not be required to 
participate in activities requiring a high degree of muscle control and 
coordination until they have satisfactorily mastered muscle control and 
coordination in less demanding activities. 

From these experiences a Home Economist should gain a better 
understanding of the mentally retarded and their development. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE PUPIL — 
A TEACHER’S POINT OF VIEW 


ELIZABETH HETZELL KIRSCHNER, R.N. 





Teaching involves a knowledge that goes deeper than the realms 
of books on subject matter. It is an art that demands a know!ledge of the 
pupil with whom the teacher has to deal. Without this understanding on 
the part of the teacher there can be litthe meeting of minds. 


A subconscious road block develops that hampers successful learn- 
ing when there is a conflict or lack of understanding. Finding the ap- 
proach to every heart involves a careful study of each individual. As 
the physician must study each case before prescribing, so the teacher 
must study every pupil in order to adapt his teaching accordingly. 


One of the fundamental requirements in any profession that hes to 
do with the fine art of dealing with others is the ability to put oneself 
in the place of another. Lack of this prerequisite is the primary cause 
of failure for many. 

One should study to be able to place himself in the circumstances 
of everyone with whom he comes in vital contact. By so doing he will 
gain an understanding of the factors that result in the reactions which 


often seem inexplicable. 


To the teacher this ability is especially important. A child who is 


frequently censured for some special fault comes to regard that fault 


as his peculiarity — something against which it is vain for him to strive. 
Thereby are created discouragement and hopelessness, frequently con- 


cealed under an appearance of indifference or bravado. 


Let us take, for example, a little chap whom we shall call Ned. 
Ned is scheduled for a morning class in ironing and table practice. The 
first few weeks were obviously unhappy ones for him. His face was 
clouded with sullen indifference whenever he had to do ironing or any 
other assignment. Then one day he seemed more despondnt than usual. 


| had a little chat with him. 


“It’s no use; I’m a bad boy.” he explained. 
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“No, Ned,” I said; “you’re a good boy. You just remember that: 
and you are needed here to help with this class.” 

I carefully maintained this approach, and from that day Ned has 
improved steadily, his face bright and happy. It is a pleasure to see him 
taking a real interest in his classwork, constantly trying to improve, 
then looking to the teacher for some sien of approval which, of course, 
is gladly given. 

Yes, there are occasional lapses from the upward climb, but like a 
baby when he falls, he will rise again if there is a hand to help him. 
The falls are ever growing fewer and fewer. In this the exceptional 
child is little different from the normal child. 

Another example of the value of understanding the pupil is the 
case of Lily, who was assigned to Home Economics in the afternoons. 
She, too, was hiding under a cloak of indifference and a make-me-do-it- 
if-you-can attitude day after day. But hers was a superiority complex 
instead of inferiority, as in the case of Ned. 

Lily seemed to think that no one was quite her equal, and she would 
sit in solemn silence. To arouse her and to take her thoughts away from 


herself was the big problem. The fact was pointed out to her that in her 


class there was no one who could crochet and how wonderful it would 
he if she could learn to do it. This seemed to kindle a spark of interest, 
and she replied, “If you would show me, I think I could do it.” 

So Lily learned to crochet and to do many other useful things. Now. 
as soon as she is finished with one assignment, she asks for another and 
seems to be quite happy in being useful. 

When the pupil enters wholeheartedly into the classwork being con- 
ducted, half the battle toward learning has been won. What he learns by 
doing and feeling will be remembered much longer than that which en- 
ters his mind only through the avenues of eyes and ears. Therefore, 
wherever it is possible and practicable, pupils are encouraged to take 
part in the demonstrations and receive an actual working knowledge 
of the topic being taught. 

But the cooperation necessary for personal participation depends 
largely upon the compatibility of teacher and pupil. A spirit of working 
together thrives only in a congenial atmosphere the fertile soil of 
happiness. 

With equal attention to mind, heart. and hand, we progress along 


the road of learning. 
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The following article is a reprint from the BULLETIN of April. 
1907. We feel that it will be of interest to the readers of today’s BULLE- 
TIN to read from time to time reprints from BULLETINS of the early 
years of The School. 


Our School is the lowest step in the system of public education and 
we must not only find the simplest methods of teaching, but we must 
investigate more closely the movements of the child mind if we wish to 


make real progress. 

The problems which daily confront the teacher of normal children 
are practically the same as our problems here. The children follow the 
same path in both cases but our child travels much more slowly, and so 


under the eye of the expert and the scientist facts in psychology and 
paidology may be brought to light. 

Our School must therefore be a laboratory in which careful inves- 
tigation shall be made. Fortunately we do not need to dissect with the 
knife. The patient, kindly mind watching each change and reaction will 
in time give us the truth. 

Questions of fatigue, habits, attention, concentration and judg- 
ment, as well as questions of method and curriculum, all vital in the 
schools for the normals may, at least in part, find their answers here. 

Our Summer School for public school teachers, which will soon 
open for its fourth session, is intended to give professional training to 
those who desire to teach in the special classes in the public schools and 
to fit teachers and others to better understand peculiar, backward and 
“special” children. Our methods have been tried and only those which 
have proved successful are maintained. 


DEPARTMENTS 
The Paidological Department has a trained psychologist in charge. 
The Principal of the schools has been for seven years in this work, as 
well as having had experience in the public schools. She also conducts 
the practice work of the Summer School. The Matrons have both been 
with us for over fifteen years and truly take the place of mothers to our 
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girls and boys. The Medical Department is under a physician of many 
years experience in nervous and mental troubles and for the past two 
years she has kept our death rate lower than any other institution of the 
kind in the country. We use but few drugs, getting the best results from 
fresh air, exercise, massage, baths and electricity, and an especially de- 
veloped happy frame of mind. 


THE CHILD 
The world offers nothing but rebuffs and discouragements to the 
retarded child. Its ridicule is but little less than torture. Its repression 
is sufficient to cause mental deterioration. Its neglect still further weak- 


ens the defective body, mind and morals. 

The Training School offers light, happiness and opportunity for 
expression. There is training to suit the child’s ability. entertainmeni 
within his understanding, love to fulfill his longing, employment to keep 
him contented, reward to arouse his ambition, and food and clothing to 
keep him comfortable. With the weakened body invigorated, the re- 
tarded mind energized and the faltering morals strengthened this erst- 


while irresolute child develops power to his fullest capacity. His en- 
vironment takes on a meaning, and life and joy are his. Everything thai 
he can use is given him, save only that he may never create others like 
unto himself. All that science can give must contribute to his advantage 
in this world, and he shall also be fitted as well as may be for the time 
when his loving Father shall call him to that Home where is no weak- 
ness. 
THE FAMILY 

In the family these children are a constant source of worry. Prac- 
tically the whole time of one member of the family is given to looking 
after the child — five people in five different families to look after five 
children. In the Institution one person looks after five children, saving 
to society four workers. 

When this child is away from home the other children are unaf- 
fected, and there grows in the hearts of brothers and sisters a love and 
solicitude for the absent, afflicted one that refines and beautifies the life. 

Lacking judgment and knowledge, there children are often mislead 
and transgress the law. The duty and privilege of institutions like ours 
is to prevent all of this. Here the right of procreation is denied. There 
are no evil-minded associates to lead them to transgress laws, and be- 
cause each is trained to help, insofar as he is able, toward his own sup- 
port, it becomes in the end the least expensive way of caring for them. 
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THE DIETETIC DEPARTMENT 


One of the prime requisites for the fulfillment of The Training 





School’s motto — “Happiness First ...,” is a well-fed child. This pro- 


ject falls to the School’s dietetic department. 


The operation of an institution as The Training School requires 
numerous services, many of which we tend to take for granted. Chief 
among these is the Dietetic Department. This unit of The Training 
School is responsible in general for feeding the more than 500 children, 
and in many instances a large percentage of the 300 employees. 

The Dietetic Department, under the supervision of Mrs. Kay Mon- 
gelluzzo, serves an average of 2100 meals per day at The Training 


The Dietetics Department is responsible for the daily inspection of all food prepar- 
ing and serving facilities at The Training School. Here. Mrs. Kay Mongeluzzo. 
School Dietitian, inspects one of the refrigerators end its contents in a cottage. 
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This cottage mother is assisting the boys to eat their lunch. in the pleasant sur- 
roundings of a Training School dining room. The formulation of a healthy, balanced 
diet and the presentation of the food in an attractive manner is another responsi- 
bility of the Dietetics Department. 


Food is prepared in the home-like atmosphere of the cottages. rather than in a 
large institutional-like cooking area. The kitchens and equipment are. insofar as 
possible, the same size as those found in any home, so that the idea of cottage-home 
life is preserved. Each cottage has a dining room just large enough to accommodate 
the children living there, rather than large, institutional dining halls. 
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School. For those interested in higher mathematics, this totals approxi- 
mately 730,000 meals a year! The food is prepared and cooked in 13 
kitchens and served in the various dining rooms of the cottages so that 
the home-like atmosphere is preserved for the children. 


Mrs. Mongelluzzo’s staff of 30 persons performs a huge task in 
proportion to its relatively small number. The employees are aided by 
20 children who work in the dietetics department through the vocational 
training program that we have discussed in another article in this issue. 
The staff is further aided by a number of the children who serve as 
waiters and waitresses in the various cottages. 

Mrs. Mongelluzzo supervises generally six areas through her die- 
tetic department. These include the preparation and cooking of the 
food, the cannery, the butcher shop, the store, school sanitation insofar 
as it concerns food, and the preparation of balanced diets for the menus. 


The dietetian and her staff daily check the kitchens and inspect the 
cooks where the food is prepared for the children and the staff. They in- 
spect not only for cleanliness of the personnel in the kitchen itself but 
also in the methods used in preparation of the food and the attractive- 
ness with which it is presented. The dietetics department strives not only 
to place before the children a balanced diet but also to make the food 
as attractive as possible and as least institutional as possible. In con- 
nection with this, each employee concerned with the handling of food 
is required to have periodic medical checkups by The Training School’s 


physician. The dietetics supervisors are often present at meals to observe 
the manner in which the food is served and the entire operation of the 


meal to be sure that the children are given the very best possible service. 


Much of the food consumed at The Training School is grown or 
raised here on the School grounds, primarily at the farm at Menantico. 
The preparation of the fruits and vegetables and the slaughtering of 
animals, etc., come under the jurisdiction of the Dietetics Department. 
in cooperation with farm officials. 

During this past year, a number of fruits (including apples, 
peaches, strawberries, grapes, and rhubarb) have been canned at the 
School cannery and a number of vegetables (including beets and aspar- 
agus) have been frozen. These will appear on the table during the year 
when such vegetables are generally out of season. An idea of the extent 
of the canning program could be found in a report for this year which 
finds 8,000 ears of corn frozen, 40 cases of cherries canned, 70 cases 
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of apple jelly jarred. The proper and sanitary preparation of this freez- 
ing and canning process is the concern of the Dietetics Department. 

In this same area of food preparation, the Dietetics Department is 
concerned with the supervision of the slaughtering of our own hogs and 
chickens and the preparation of all meat at the School butcher shop. 
Here, all excess meats are packaged or frozen for future use under the 
supervision of the dietetian. In addition to these units, the School has 
its own poultry and a prize-winning herd of dairy cows, so that we have 
an abundance of eggs and milk. 

We might mention in passing that the School prepares all of the 
food consumed here from the boiling of potatoes to the making of our 
own ice cream! 

Two of the more routine but important tasks of the Dietetics De- 
partment is the operation of the store room which passes all of the non- 
perishable foods consumed, and the creation of a weekly menu for the 
many meals served here that must include a balanced diet. This diet is 
necessary to maintain the health of both the children and the staff. In 
addition to this, there are special diets for children in the hospital as 
prescribed by our consulting physician. 

This is a brief glimpse only of a department that although gene- 
rally unheralded, performs an outstanding service to the School. The 
preparation, cooking, and serving of the proper food in an attractive 
form is no small task when coupled with the sanitation requirements of 
an institution such as ours, it is in essence, a 24-hour job that requires 
close cooperation between the Dietetics Department and other units of 
the School. It is a department that must function daily, even hourly, in 
order to be effective and efficient. 

This is one more of the services offered the children at The Train- 
ing School as a part of the overall program for their care and treatment. 
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THE VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


We spoke in the last issue of the Bulletin on one of three major di- 
visions of The Training School’s educational program — the Academic 
School. This month we will consider another aspect of the program — 





the Vocational Training program. 





ato. em w rs 


An important aspect of The Training School’s vocational program is the trainer- 
trainee relationship. The boys and girls work in the many vocational areas with a 
qualified trainer who is aware of their capabilities and will strive to train them in 
his field of work. The Vocational Director makes periodic inspections of the appren- 
tices end this time Dr. Kradel is observing a budding young carpenter apply the 
initial coat of varnish to a new door for the Psychology Laboratory. 

The Vocational Training program of The Training School has the 
same two-fold purpose of the academic school: 1. To make use of the 
mental faculties of the children, 2. To train the children with a higher 
mentality in certain areas that mieht be of benefit to them in later life. 
More specifically, the program is intended to develop in the individual 
work habits, attitudes and skills, which will enable him in later life to 
be as useful as he is able while finding happiness in his work. A large 
percentage of children because of the varied natures of their retarda- 
tions have many problems of coordination, visual perception, attention 
span and other performance difficulties. Some such retarded individuals 
who have a retarded ability in verbal areas have a still more limited 
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ability in performance areas. Again, the emotional problems and per- 
sonality types among these people differ considerably. All of these 
characteristics must be considered along with the purely mental char- 
acteristics leading to intelligence quotient scores in planning the voca- 
tional experiences for the special student. 

The vocational training program is one of the largest aspects of the 
overall program conducted at The Training School. Under the super- 
vision of Dr. Joseph Kradel, Vocational Supervisor, the boys and girls 
have apprenticeship opportunities varying from shoemaking to house- 
keeping. 

The vocational program is conducted in many areas and through 
many phases depending upon the child’s mental capacities, his capabil- 
ities, and limitations. But there are certain basic considerations in pro- 
gram that were expressed by Dr. Kradel in a recent report. He stated 
these concepts in this manner: 

“1. Vocational experiences and practices are provided for the chil- 
dren in a program wherein opportunities are provided for boys and 
girls to observe practices related to services common to most homes and 
community living and working situations, including food production. 
2. Opportunities are provided for the children to carry out practices 
common to most home and community living and working situations. 
3. Opportunities are provided for the boys and girls to repeat practices 
frequently enough to become proficient within the limits of their 
abilities.” 

In an institution of this size, there is much maintenance work to 
be done, many clothes to be repaired, a 40-bed hospital, a large dietetics 
department, and a tremendous housekeeping program. It is possible at 
The Training School for a young man to be apprenticed to an electri- 
cian, a painter, a carpenter, in the greenhouse if his tastes run to floral 
work, and many similar activities. The girls may work at many different 
projects in the housekeeping department or in dietetics preparing vege- 
tables, cooking, clothing, office, etc. 

The child is assigned to these various tasks depending upon his 
mental capabilities and is assigned to the charge of one of the staff 
members who will serve as an immediate supervisor of the child’s work. 
A typical vocational training program in a school for the mentally -re- 
tarded child is described by Dr. Kradel in his report. 


“At The Training School there are 14 principal areas of vocational 
g | 


training: store, cottage, maintenance, laundry, hospital, heating and 
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plumbing, janitorial, dietary, landscaping, transportation, cannery. 
butcher shop, dairy, and vegetable production. Their respective heads 
are basically the chief trainers. It must be assumed that such people are 
well oriented, capable and cooperate, and that they will quickly judge 
the effectiveness of other personnel in their relationships with children. 

Trainers within areas are identified by the chief trainers and the 
Supervisor of Vocational Training. In situations such as on the farm, in 
landscaping, or in the laundry where groups may be satisfactorily di- 
rected, a trainer is nevertheless assigned no more than six trainees. 

Other training situations are suited for fewer trainees per trainer. 
These include carpentry, painting, masonry, plumbing, hospital, barber- 
ing, and numerous dietary areas. 

The child’s participation in ‘home maintenance’ tasks of the cottage 
must not be lost sight of as the first step in the overall training program, 
for here, early in his training and throughout the years he learns coop- 
eration and responsibility. The School laboratory which may be a wood 
and metal shop, a homemaking room, or a garden provide next or con- 
comitant steps in training. Here, in charge of selected, superior teachers, 
the child has his first opportunity to try his hand at practices involving 
skills, some duplicating those in the cottage, but more formalized. 

From the school laboratory the child moves, when reports to the 
classification committee cause them to recommend his movement, to ap- 
prenticeship in the area where he immediately seems to fit best. Here 
the trainer, a selected production worker, takes over. 

There are five major classifications in the Vocational Training pro- 
gram. The first one into which the boy or girl enters is the Junior B. 
category. These children are felt to be profiting less and less from aca- 
demic training and to be near their peak of performance here. Con- 
sidered, and of great importance, must be their overall pattern of physi- 
cal and emotional growth. It may be possible that an older enrolle (14- 
16) may immediately be given Junior B status. Apprenticeship training 
is provided these trainees mornings or afternoons and they go to school 
the other half of each day. The trainer has only a few children of this 
category assigned to him so that he may observe their work at close 
range as he teaches them by example. At this particular level, the 
trainee may move from area to area rapidly so that he may practice 
and be observed in many different situations. 

The reports of the Training supervisor and other members of the 
staff who observe the work of the boy or girl in the Junior B program 
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The Vocational Training program for the Loys and girls was started soon after Mr. 
Garrison started The Training School at Vineland, in, 1888. Here a number of girls 
appear to have invaded the boys bailiwick and are working the wood-cutting shop 
under the supervision of one of the staff teachers. 


are compiled and a decision is rendered as to whether the child should 
move on to the next level, which is the Junior A. classification. The boys 
and girls in this particular classification continue to spend a half day in 
apprenticeship and the other half day at school. They may work in this 
area for months or even a year so that evaluators and classification com- 
mittee may have an even more detailed idea of the capabilities and lim- 
itations of the child in a social and work situation. At this level a moti- 
vation is provided for the child that generally is in the form of spending 
money or some special privileges. A boy or girl who performs satisfac- 
torily in the Junior program is then moved to a Senior traineeship level. 
It is felt that perhaps the child is no longer benefitting from the aca- 
demic school’s work and a full day of vocational training is in order. 
These children have been in training apprenticeship at least a year and 
have given evidence of successful performance and appear to be satis- 
fied in the area to which they have been assigned. For the most part, the 
children who are elevated to the Senior program are those who would 
perform adequately in a sheltered home or workshop or perhaps an in- 
stitutional environment or, in some cases, be returned to the community. 
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The three Senior levels into which a child might be classified start 
with Senior C and move to Senior B or Senior A. The Senior C student 
is an individual doing increasingly good work but who should have the 
stimulus of trying for improvement in quantity and quality of work and 
in reliability. He must increasingly demonstrate he knows the importance 
of getting to the job on time and staying with it, and that he must get 
along with his fellow workers and those in charge of the work. The 
Senior B and A are those who seem to have reached their highest gains. 
They need a minimum of supervision and many could work quite well 
in a sheltered environment, others might be candidates for community 
return. In some instances, a small compensation is given the boy or girl 
for the work performed as an incentive or motivation for them to work 
in the direction of their maximum production. Increased privileges go 
with higher trainee ratings. Senior B’s would find community adjust- 
ment difficult and their maximum happiness lies in a fine sheltered 
home like the Training School where their “bit” is appreciated and they 
are given the feeling of “being wanted” . . . security. Senior A’s, usu- 
ally higher level, relatively emotionally stable, and fairly well coordin- 
ated, are considered as having potential for vocational readiness in the 
community. Their prognosis is for a level of work comparable at least 
to that of many unskilled laborers. These are quite reliable persons with- 
out too great drive. These are productive persons, often insecure and 
glad for the security of 24-hour minimal supervision. These people may 
serve well if properly oriented by trained social workers and given the 
very minimum of supervision. The pay for their work and subsequent 
charges for their keep give them a feeling of security in earning their 
way. 

Dr. Kradel cites the importance of motivation in such a vocational 
training program. He stresses that motivation is perhaps the keystone 
to the success of the program: “The Training School recognizes that 
motivation may make the difference between success and failure on the 
part of the trainee. The type and level of motivation must be suited to 
the nature of the trainee but can never be dismissed as unimportant. 
Children find satisfaction in new experiences and to the point where the 
‘newness’ wears off are enthusiastic about a new job. Then may come 
loyalty to the person in charge (affection) and. at times, loyalty to the 
cause may occur. Rewards common to family life such as the circus or 
picnics have value if consistently applied. The weekly or monthly 
allowance tends to motivate many a child if presented as a reward. Mo- 
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The Training School’s beautiful 1600 acres provide an excellent opportunity for 
young men at The School to apprentice in agriculture and landscaping, and in this 
instance Mr, Edward Costa, School Gardner, instructs one of the boys in the Fall 
planting of flower bulbs. 








; : y 

The boy’s and girl’s vocational training starts in the Academic School’s workshops 
where the children learn the elements of their area of interest. The instructor works 
closely with a small group of children in each class. Mr. John Lossmann, one of 
our shop teachers, observes this young man’s operation of the lathe. 
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tivation is best obtained through reimbursement for services in a form 
that enables the trainee to satisfy personal wants at campus store, and. 
for the higher mental levels, in regular city stores. The latter is beamed 
at training for return to the community or at least sheltered institu- 
tional or home living.” 

The importance of an established system through which the stu- 
dents might move is very important so that the staff might be able to 
accurately observe the performance of the children. In his report, Dr. 
Kradel stresses the importance of movement through an established sys 
tem in this manner: “Thus a program should recognize the importance 
of movement through a system of classification which provides diagno- 
sis, prognosis, and trial, and which is beamed at placing the trainee in 
his niche. Three categories of training-work may be identified as occu- 
pational-training. Such classification provides a Junior program for 
those who seem to still belong in school part-time. They are motivated 
by their good reports and from time to time the pleasures of picnics, 
ball games, etc. The Senior program should fit those who seem to live 
and work best in a sheltered home and work situation and for whom 
prognosis is still indefinite or custedial. 

It is necessary that trainers in the apprenticeship program be re- 
sponsible persons who are fully cognizant of the training objectives of 
the program. These must be persons who get along well with children 
and are tolerant of their problems. The trainer in the apprenticeship 
program must know the trainee fully diagnostically and work for his 
complete development. 

The Vocational Training program at The Training School at Vine- 
land is of course only a part of the larger, overall program. The pro- 
gram itself gives the student not only an opportunity to develop to the 
child’s fullest potential or to learn a trade or some work that might be 
of help in later life, but also to give the child a feeling of belonging 
and security which is so essential to all human beings. In the early 
vears of the School, it was the policy of the founding fathers to keep 
the children busy and to assign them tasks in keeping with their mental 
capability and this policy still holds today. 


The Vocational Training program gives other members of the staff 
£ I ) D 


an opportunity to observe the child in many different situations, in ad- 


dition to the child benefiting from the program as we have described it 
here. The psychiatrist, psychologist, counselors, etc., through this train- 
ing program, which is the nearest the child has ever come at this time 
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to daily living in the world, may observe the reactions of the child to 
daily work, to accepting the responsibilities of getting a job done, his 
relationship with his superiors, and his contemporaries, are in general, 
an indication of the extent to which the child may be ful!y developed. 

As with all programs at The Training School, the vocational train- 
ing program is conducted in an atmosphere of understanding and 
warmth. These are children who are retarded and do not have the full 
capacity of normal persons. A man’s work is not expected of a boy, but 
the program affords an opportunity to develop and study the child and 
to assist the staff in furthering the child. The program is not designed 
to aid the School specifically in its maintenance or its housekeeping, or 
greenhouse programs. The production of these children is very smal] 
and, in most instances, it would benefit the School production-wise if 
the employees did not have to work with the children in guiding their 
training. A carpenter with two or three boys in apprenticeship working 
with him, must constantly observe their work if he is to report fully to 


the psychological, vocational, and school departments, and he must be 


sure that the boys are learning proper work habits, to use the tools, and 
do not injure themselves in the work. 

The Vocational Training program is another area of progress in 
which The Training Schoo! at Vineland has pioneered. 
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Kor a nunber of years The Training School took much pride in its band. The brass 
band performed at church services. on holiday festivals, and at band concerts held 
during the summer and indoors during the winter for the staff and chiidren. The 
bond was formed at an earlv date in the history of the School and has been con- 
tinued ever since. Although we do not have the date of this photo, we suspect that 
it was taken at the turn of the 19th century. 





One of the principal attractions through the years at The Training School has been 
the large flock of geese that wander about the grounds. The geese, waddling to- 
gether in a body, were an interesting sight with their white feathers and thei: 
honking. They were favorites of both the children, staff, and visitors alike through 
the years. This photo is somewhat of a classic here at The School and has been 
reproduced a number of times in by-gone years. We suspect that it will revive a 
few memories for those who have been here for a number of years. 
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